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HIS FEBRUARY, seven mem- 
bers of a clandestine 
revolutionary organization 
called the United Freedom 
Front—known as the Ohio 
7 to their supporters—will go on trial in 
Springfield, Massachusetts for con- 
spiracies they allegedly participated in 
while living underground between 1975 
and 1984. They are collectively charged 
with federal racketeering crimes includ- 
ing politically motivated bombings, 
bank robberies and ‘shootouts with 
police. The four men and three women 
are also charged with seditious con- 
spiracy to overthrow the government, a 
charge that has been used only twice— 
against Puerto Rican nationalists—in 
the past 30 years and marks the first 
time the government has acknowledged 
the political nature of their activities. If 
the state wins its case, the defendants 
face sixty year sentences. 

This would be in addition to heavy 
sentences already handed down in five 
previous trials since their capture in 
1984 and 1985, in which various UFF 
members have been convicted of 
dynamite bombings, killing a state 
trooper, possessing illegal weapons, har- 
boring fugitives and using false identity 
papers. These activities punctuated 


UFF’s sporadic campaign of “armed 
imperialist 


resistance” against the 
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policies of the U.S. government and 
multi-national corporations. The men 
are currently serving sentences of 45 
years to life while the women, who 
maintain that they did not participate in 
the various armed actions, are serving 
up to 15 years. 


TEVER ONE may think about the 

UFF’s politics of armed struggle, 

there are some remarkable things that 
stand out about the group, its origins 
and the manner in which it has been 
treated, not only by the government and 
the media but by the mainstream 
American Left as well. Given the enor- 
mous amount of time and money that 
the government has put into capturing 
and convicting them, it is telling how 
little attention they have received in the 
major media and in the progressive 
press. Newspaper coverage of the trials 
has studiously avoided the political na- 
ture of the group, choosing either to 
present the government portraits of its 
members as terrorists or common 
criminals or to trivialize them as “left- 
over lefties” from the 1960s. When the 
defendants insisted on their right to ef- 
fective councel in the upcoming 
Springfield trial, a Boston Globe 
editorial sided with Judge John Mc- 
Naught arguing that they be denied the 
choice of defense lawyer because they 
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couldn’t pay for one. Less clear is why 
the progressive press has ignored the 
story and why the mainstream left has 
shunned them entirely. The blackout not 
only includes the story of the United 
Freedom Front itself but the 
government’s vehement response to the 
group and its decision to use RICO and 
seditious conspiracy laws to prosecute 
its alleged members. 

The unusual nature of the group 
alone warrants more attention as it sheds 
light on thé glaring non-role that work- 
ing class Americans have been assigned 
in the-country’s radical political life. 
The three married couples and one 
single man who make up the all-white 
group are people who would likely have 
grown up to be factory workers and 
secretaries like their parents and sib- 
lings. All are from poor, ethnic, working 
class backgrounds, perhaps the most 
quiescent sector of American society. 
They came to radical politics—against 
all odds—not through the usual univer- 
sity route, but through the tortuous, un- 
orthodox education acquired by growing 
up in dismal New England mill towns 
and tough inner-city neighborhoods. As 
adults, the male members of the group 
continued their education with military 
service in Vietnam and, later, in prison 
while serving long sentences for various 
drug and robbery convictions. 
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Prison was the tuming point in their 
lives. It was where they read their first 
radical literature and were exposed to 
the revolutionary ideas and organiza- 
tions of their cellmates, particularly the 
black inmates. For both the men and 
women, their lives underground were 
preceded by several years of political 
organizing in the poor neighborhoods of 
Portland, Maine and Boston with all of 
them involved with increasingly radical 
prison reform work. 


To EXPERIENCE of this small, tight- 
knit group is a study in blue collar 


political isolation, particularly. when it 


comes to finding a role in the progres- 


sive movement within the U.S. Their ten — 


years of clandestinity and now seeming- 
ly endless series of trials raise important 
questions for the mainstream left, 
which, once again, seems to be at a loss 
as to how to deal with armed groups that 
act in its name. 

How did they choose to take up arms 
and initiate what seems to be a doomed 
Campaign against the system? How did 
they become committed revolutionaries 
rather than reactionaries or just the kind 
of self-serving criminals that our prisons 
produce in droves? The questions might 
be posed in another way: what chance 
did they have to become leftists at all? 
Today’s young, poorly-educated, work- 
ing class American has little hope of ob- 
taining an education in radical politics, 
much less a significant role in a work- 
ing-class-based movement for social 
change. When one considers the educa- 
tional opportunities—public schools, the 
. mass media, civic groups, the churches, 
the military, and even the labor move- 
ment—the radical alternatives are slim. 

__ It was 1975 when two couples living 

in Portland, Maine went underground to 
help form what they hoped would be- 
come the armed wing of the American 
- Left. The couples, who met while doing 
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work for a local prison reform group 


known as SCAR, included Ray Levas- 
seur, then 27, a native of Maine, a’ Viet- 
nam vet and ex-convict, his wife, 
Patricia Gros, then 25, one of eight 
children of .an army recruiter whose 
anti-war activism led her into support 
work for the families of inmates in 
Portland; Thomas Manning, 27, an 
elementary school dropout from Dor- 
chester who was also a Vietnam vet and 
had done time for armed robbery; and 
his wife Carol Manning, 23, a Maine 
native who married Manning at 15. 
They were indeed inspired by the politi- 
cal activism around the war but were 
even more profoundly moved by the 
prison ferment symbolized by the 
Soledad Brothers and the massacre at 
Attica State Prison in upstate New York. 
The dramatic decision to go under- 
ground, they said in interviews, grew 
out of fear of police repression for their 
above ground prison-reform activities 
and the conviction that an armed 
clandestine movement, demonstrably 
beyond the reach of the government, 
was one of several conditions needed 
for the emergence of a viable revolu- 
tionary movement in this country. 


In addition to providing assistance to 


inmates and their families, they opened 
a radical bookstore, the Red Star North, 
to provide free political books for 
prisoners, a move which brought down 
the wrath of local authorities. In 1975, 
they broke away from SCAR with the 
aim of escalating the level of protest 
against prison conditions. 

By 1976, the group was carrying out 
bank robberies and placing powerful 
bombs in a variety of public buildings in 
Maine, ‘Vermont and Massachusetts. 
Calling themselves the Sam Melville- 
Jonathan Jackson Unit for Armed Resis- 
tance (Melville was a white radical who 
was killed in Attica in 1971 while serv- 
ing time for bombings), their bomb at- 
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tacks were in protest of conditions in 


facilities like the state prison at Walpole, 


where Manning had undergone his tran- 
sition from brawling Dorchester gang 
member to a self-styled anti-imperialist 
freedom fighter. 

The first bomb target—and_ their 
most calamitous—was Boston’s Suffolk 
County Courthouse in April 1976 in 
whick?19 people were injured, including 
one man whose foot was blown off. The 
six sticks of dynamite were placed to 
destroy prison parole files, but the 
Shocking attack became inextricably 
linked in the public’s mind to the anti- 
busing turmoil that had recently reached 
its peak in Boston. 


Y 1981, four new members had 

joined the group, now calling itself 
the United Freedom Front. It had 
evolved, through their study groups (as 
attested to by the hundreds of dog-eared 
texts captured at the time of their ar- 
rests), to a broader analysis of racism, . 
militarism and imperialism. The new 
members included Jaan Karl Laaman, 
38, a political activist who had served at 
Attica; Barbara Curzi, 30, a community 
activist from East Boston (she and Laa- 
man were married in prison in 1986); 
and Richard Williams, 39, of Beverly, 
Massachusetts, who, when facing drug- 
related charges, chose to serve prison 
time rather than go to Vietnam. 

Williams, Laaman and Curzi had all 
worked with neighborhood self-defense 
groups which arose during the anti- 
busing violence that shook Boston in the 
mid-70s. Together with Kazi Toure, 
known to the government as Chris King, 
a community activist and apparently the 
only black directly linked to the group, 
they organized security for the Amandla 
concert in solidarity with South Africa 
in 1979, which attracted 15,000 people 
to Harvard Stadium. They also or- 
ganized a contingent to go to 
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Greensboro, North Carolina to protest 


_ the killing of communist demonstrators 
there by Klansmen in 1981. King has 
| been in jail since 1981, shortly after he 
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Í America and Grenada. 


was captured following a shootout with 
Massachusetts state police. 

Until November 1984, the UFF car- 
ried out bombings and armed robberies 
in half a dozen states, receiving only 
sporadic attention in the media. When 
Thomas Manning killed a New Jersey 
state trooper in a shootout in December 
1981, however, the event triggered the 
massive law enforcement effort to = 
ture the elusive radicals. 

UFF bomb attacks on corporate 
facilities—mostly defense contractors 
like IBM, GE and Union Carbide—and 
military recruiting facilities in Massa- 
chusetts and New York were carried out 
as armed propaganda, carefully planned 
to cause substantial and disruptive 
physical damage to the office facilities 
while avoiding injuries. After each at- 
tack the UFF issued detailed communi- 
ques denouncing U.S. corporate support 


$ A for apartheid in South Africa and 


American intervention in Central 

In 1984, after eight years on the 
FBI’s most wanted list and with scores 
of law enforcement officials working 
full time to capture the seemingly im- 
penetrable group, a joint government 
anti-terrorist taskforce finally tracked 
down most of them in their modest 
homes in Cleveland and Deerfield, Ohio 
where they lived quietly with their nine 
young children among unsuspecting 
neighbors. Tom and Carol Manning, 
who managed to escape the SWAT 
teams that carried out the roundup, were 
caught in Norfolk, Virginia with their 
three children in April 1985. Shortly 
afterwards, the government began its 
long and expensive (by now costing tens 
of millions of dollars) prosecution of the 
group, including a long trial in Federal 
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District Court in Brooklyn that ended in 
March 1986 when a jury found five 
members of the group guilty of planting 
19 bombs in New York. 

Last winter, Tom Manning and Wil- 
liams were tried for the killing of the 
New Jersey state trooper in 1981. Man- 
ning, who claimed he shot the trooper in 
self-defense, was sentenced to life. Wil- 
liams faces a retrial. 

Laaman and Toure were tried in 1985 
for the shootout in North Attleboro, 
Massachusetts in which two troopers 
were wounded. Laaman was convicted 
of attempted murder and Toure con- 
victed of illegal firearms possession. 
Toure has been separated from the up- 
coming Springfield trial. His four month 
seditious conspiracy, and racketeering 
trial ended in mid-December when 
Torre, 37, pleaded guilty to one count of 
conspiracy. As part of the plea bargain, 
he was sentenced in January to seven 
years and he will not be required to tes- 
tify at the Springfield trial. Torre had 
faced a maximum sentence of 40 years. 


ESPITE ALL the trials, the United 

Freedom Front activists have 
received little attention, not to mention 
support or solidarity, from the main- 
stream left. From a political point of 
view, this: is not surprising: Marxist- 
Leninists and social democrats from the 
19th century onwards have condemned 
armed actions that are divorced from or 
pretend to take the place of a mass 
movement. In the U.S., from Haymarket 
through Sacco and Vanzetti to the Black 
Panthers, the left has repeatedly wit- 
nessed how. violence prompts even 
greater violence and repression from the 
state and as such is counterproductive to 
the progressive cause. If nothing else, 
the government and the far-right in this 
country have repeatedly demonstrated 
their ability and enthusiasm to outgun 
anyone who resorts to violence, in self- 
defense or otherwise. 

Rejection of armed struggle is one 
thing, ignoring it is another. The violent 
actions of the UFF—determined, if mis- 
guided, efforts to register protest in an 
era of misinformation and quietude— 
may reflect an activism of those who 
learn early in life that they must quickly 
find hard-headed, practical solutions to 
seemingly overwhelming problems. In 
fact, far from being a sterile holdover of 
60s activism, it is more likely that the 
UFF, in keeping with a long history of 
radical violence in this country, is per- 
haps symptomatic of what lies ahead as 
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avenues toward a better life are increas- 
ingly cut off for working people. 


ONICALLY, THE emergence of a group 
like the is significant for its 
isolation and apparent irrelevance to the 
diminished agenda of the organized 
American left. The battle that the mem- 
bers of the UFF are now fighting is 
against this isolation, an isolation that as 
working class Americans they have al- 
ways had to contend with in one form or 
another. It is now a total isolation— 
from their families and friends, from the 
press (access has been extremely 
limited, purportedly for reasons of 
security) and, perhaps most painfully, 
from American progressives. Overcom- 
ing this isolation, with possible life-long 
prison terms stretching out before them, . 
is a battle that they have chosen to fight. 

There is the immediate isolation that 
the system has imposed on them as pris- 
oners. After their convictions in March 
1986, the group was dispersed to penal 
facilities around the country, thus effec- 
tively cut from each other and their sup- 
porters outside. It was only through per- 
sistent court battles that they won the 
right to be reunited—presently at a 
makeshift Jail in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut—and given a chance to prepare their 
collective defense. 

Their precarious life in the under- 
ground for ten years was, by definition 
and by choice, isolated. Unlike the 
Weathermen, however, these were not 
well-educated, well-financed, well- 
known activists who could rely on a na- 
tional network of sympathizers for 
moral and logistical support. They were 
on their own, divorced from a larger 
political movement or party, determined 
to rely on their own resources and the 
spirit of international solidarity to carry 
out their subversive campaign. 

Once underground, their political 
isolation, together with their high level 
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of organization, which included elab- 
orate security, measures, false identities, 
safe houses, and sophisticated arms 
training, enabled them to operate despite 
being the objects of the most intense 
hunt ever carried out in the northeast. 

Clandestine life was oddly normal 

and, for most of them—especially the 
women—even domestic. By 1983, there 
were nine children living with them in 
different households. The apparent nor- 
malcy of this family life has impressed 
reporters and officials, not to mention 
their teachers and neighbors, who have 
come to know the group. The children 
were brought up using false identities 
and the knowledge that they were on the 
run. Yet, judging by reports from Ohio, 
they were remarkably well-adjusted in 
and outside of school. While the invol- 
vement of children is certainly one of 
the most controversial aspects of their 
precarious existence underground, the 
constant presence of children must have 
provided a certain stability that sus- 
tained a very human and vulnerable 
dimension to otherwise marginal and 
dangerous lives. 
-= But it is their political isolation that 
is most striking. Now, as political 
prisoners, they feel they have been con- 
sequential in their decision to pursue 
armed struggle against racism and injus- 
tice at home and attacking symbols of 
U.S. imperialism in solidarity with lib- 
eration movements abroad. While they 
have received comradely support from 
other clandestine organizations also 
dedicated to an underground revolution- 
ary movement, they have managed to 
rally only a small group of supporters 
who have maintained a steady presence 
at their trials and made tentative efforts 
at fundraising and propaganda. Their 
only contact with the outside world is 
through their lawyers, the same small 
group of radical attorneys who are al- 
ways relied upon to step forward to 
defend political pariahs. 

Why are they pariahs? ‘They identify 
with and include themselves in the long 
tradition of left politics—they invoke 
John Brown and the underground rail- 
way of abolition times, the Wobblies 
and the ill-fated efforts of the black 
community to defend itself against or- 
ganized repression. In some ways, their 
case has parallels with Sacco and Van- 
zetti, two ethnic New England radicals 
whose involvement in armed robbery 
and murder was secondary to their anar- 
cho-syndicalist beliefs. 
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T THE heart of their isolation lies the 

issue of class. Their working class 
backgrounds are the shared bonds: their 
ethnicity (Irish, Italian, French 
Canadian, German), 
(Levasseur’s mother still works in a tex- 
tile mill), their poor educations (only 
Williams and Levasseur seem to have 
gotten much beyond high school), and 
time spent in the military and in prison 
are all attributes of marginal, working 
class people and were central to shaping 
their politics. 

The experience of the UFF radicals 
highlights the fact that, put in the 
starkest terms, America’s working class 
has virtually no access to an alternative 
vision to mainstream politics, not to 


‘mention a place in the marginal struggle 


to bring such a vision to fruition. 
Indeed, the way things have evolved 
in this society, for a long time only mid- 
dle class youth have had access to pro- 
gressive radical thinking in America. 
One result is that our social justice 
movements—from the civil rights 
movement to the women’s, anti-nuclear, 
gay and lesbian rights, environmental, 
and sanctuary movements—draw their 
leadership from middle class or at least 
persons formed by middle-class (i.e. 
university level) education. With not- 
able exceptions in the black community, 
the Christian left, and a handful of 


progressive unions, these movements 


seem to draw much of their rank and file 
from the middle class as well. If work- 
ing class Americans, frozen out of 
leadership, are increasingly alienated 
from mainstream politics, they are 
doubly alienated from seemingly exotic 
and irrelevant radical politics on the left. 


Wit IS remarkable about the mem- 
bers of the UFF is that, despite 
enormous odds, they sought out radical 
politics. Their radicalism is born of first- 
hand experience, and it is not surprising 
that the urgency and brutality of these 
experiences played a-big role in deter- 
mining the nature of their actions: the 
formation of an armed underground 
resistance, drawing on the trusted frater- 
nity of ex-cons—clandestine, well-or- 
ganized, expert at living at risk, often 
slipping over into inevitable violence. 
Their perspective was simply very dif- 
ferent from radicals who plot their 
course with a hefty margin of affluence, 
time, and comfort. The urgency and 
simplicity of the UFF strategy reflects 
an isolation but an immediacy and prac- 
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ticality as well, and therein lay their 
raison d’etre. 

The. unorthodox primers of working 
class experience, of course, have pro- 
duced a steady stream of converts to 
right-wing extremism or simple, old- 
fashioned criminality: they are experien- 
ces drawn from the darkest, most 
violent and nihilistic side of American 
society and—through the military—its 
projection abroad. 

The vulnerability of American work- 
ing class youth to the propaganda (and 
substantial organization, state-sponsored 
and otherwise) of the extreme right 
makes these individuals’ decisions to 
become left revolutionaries that much 
more striking. It is the steadiness of 
their convicti , the clarity of their 
solidarity, song themselves and with 
the broader political struggle, that stand 
out. Their cohesiveness as a group and 
as parents and friends has been sus- 
tained both underground and now in 
prison. While they hope to reduce their 
Sentences as much as possible by fight- 
ing in court, they show no sign of for- 
saking their political principles, for 
which they have no regrets. 


AS THE American left struggles to 
come to grips with the realities of — 
working class people, it looks for ways 
to reach out to the only constituency 
that can provide it with real, sustained 
clout. Part of this constituency is the 
growing number of disaffected young 
Americans for whom the American 
dream has become a vague notion from 
the past. The men and women of the 
UFF landed on the right side of history, 
only to find their actions unacceptable, 
even contemptible, to more sophisti- | 
cated radicals. 

Failing to incorporate themselves in a 
mass movement (and it is important to 
remember that there was none even had 
they wanted to), their bombs and violent 
confrontations become acts of terrorism, 
sterile, isolated, and counterproduc- 
tive-—and worse—often difficult to dis- 
cern from the violence of the right. The 
government, however, has not failed to 
see the opportunity to punish these radi- 
cals of the United Freedom Front so as 
to prevent their becoming an inspiration 
to millions of restless working class 
youth. If the government succeeds with 
its conspiracy cases against the UFF, 
most of the group will spend the rest of 
their lives rotting in jail—and hardly 
anyone will know the difference. 


